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ESSAY ON DEATH. 
—-_—_ 


Sure ’tis a serious thing to die! My soul 
What a strange moment must it be, when, near 
Thy journey’s end, thou hast the gulph in view! 
That awful gulph no mortal e’er repassed 
To tell what's doing on the other side.— Blair's Grave. 


-—_— 
There is something exceedingly sad and gloomy in the 
aspect of nature at this season of the year. .A winter’s day, 
with ite accompanying heavy clouds and drizzling sleet, 
always puts me in mind of a funeral ; and the passers by, 
muffled up in their cloaks, or coats, with cold, cheerless, 
and dejected looks, appear as mourners, following the re- 
mains of some relative, who has neglected them in his will. 
Indeed the seasons, if viewed with philosophic ken, are 
‘well calculated to produce moral reflection, since each may 
‘he taken as emblematic of some part of man’s life, but 
‘thevé to which an inquiring mind may be most profitably 
directed, as best adapted to teach morality and wisdom, 
te spriag atid autumn. 

In the first we may mark the approach of life. To see 
the trees just budding into fertility; the flowers unfolding 
 to.drink i is the morning dew; fields put- 
eit words 3 and mendows aiming their 

ted tint: to hear the bleating of the 
ng penny and the chirping of the feathered song- 
eters, must remind us that all creation is escaping from in- 
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no Liver- 
oe anity, and bursting into life and cheerfulness. The very 
ary that gladness of the season brings to mind the careless happy 
or before days of infancy, when the ills of life were neither known 
article in nor apprehended. Autumn will, on the contrary, with 
must be “most portentous warning, place death before our eyes. We 
see the leaves fading and falling from the trees; the 
oy flowers hanging scentless, and dying on the stem; the 
stem itself sapless and withering with decay; all nature 
——— drooping and inanimate: and must it not forcibly impress 
upon the minds of every one capable of thinking, that the 
time fest approacheth when they, too, shall droop, sicken, 
and die; when the springs of life shall dry up within 
she ~ thems and, as the leaf, they shall wither and fall, to be 
rata trampled amongst the dust from which they sprang: for 
» and by we have our seasons, our spring, our summer, and our au- 
London @ = tumn, if the blight cometh not upon us before that time; 
nee, most and, like the leaves, we, too, sball fall, to rise again: but 
aan a at our second rising, if, while on this earth, we have not, 
like the yielding vine, brought forth goodly fruit, we 
- readers shall be cast into the fire to be consumed. All will ac- 
culations knowledge that life is fleeting, and soon passeth away ; 
or of the but how very few act as if this truth dwelt in their thoughts! 
letteron Every man may reproach himself with a deplorable waste 
or of the , Ke i ; 
the next of time. There is not a day passes in which hours are not 
spent as though we could at any time recal them, though 
ar in our it is known that the hour once passed is gone for ever, and 
each one brings us nearer to eternity. Time, like a river, 
s reached heeps gliding imperceptibly away, and there is none can 
stop its progress. ‘Happy, then, are they, who mark] 
—= its periods by deeds, which shall bear record when time it- 
/ERTON self shall be no more.” Voltaire hath remarked, ** That 


we rective life without ever being thankful for it; we en- 





joy it without knowing how we came by it; we give it 
away to others without knowing where it is to be found ;” 
and we dose it without being conscious of our misfortune. 
Yet, however careless we may appear to be of life, while in 
the enjoyment of health, there are few who can bear the 
sight of death and be unmoved ; or who can touch the livid 
corpse of one whom they have seen in the vigour and fresh- 
ness of youth and animation, without shrinking inwardly, 
and feeling a degree of dread of that futurity to which it 
reminds them they are hastening. Let the vain fool who 
prideth himself on the riches he has accumulated, and 
the worldly power he has obtained, the influence of his 
name, or splendour of his birth, visit the chamber of death, 
and, if he be not too hardened to receive a virtuous im- 
pression, the lesson of humility he will there learn will so 
soften and change his heart, that all vanity will depart 
therefrom, and he will retarn a much wiser and better 
member of society. It was my misfortune, last year, to 
lose two friends, who were each in the spring of their days, 
and who, but a few short months before their death, ap- 
peared as healthful plants, full of life and vigour, rapidly 
shouting up into manhood with fair and sunny prospects 
before them, and little imagining that the worm would 
devour them ere the summer came, or that a sudden 
blight would earry them off, and they would be swept 
from the face of the earth before they could unfold their 
blossoms, or bear the fruit which their youthful vigour 
prontised. But soit was; the fell destroyer came and 
seized them, even in the freshness of youth. At Christ- 
mas I saw one of them in the midst of enjoyment; 
I spent the day with him his animal-spiritsran high ; he 
was gaily anticipating the approach of'summer, when he 
intended joining his friends in the country. Nothing 
could exceed the hilarity with which he spoke of the plea- 
sure he anticipated. He had no fear, no thought that be- 
fore the time arrived he might be laid low in the ground, 
where the worms alone are revellers; or that his little 
space of eatth would be contracted to the narrow confines 
of a toms. But two short months after this, I was sum- 
moned to attend him on his death-bed. What an awful 
scene was thete! What a change had that brief period 
effected! Nature was exhausted, and the tide of lite was 
ebbing fast from the body ; scarcely could he hold out his 
hand to greet me; that hand which had so lately, in 
sinewy strength, grasped mine, was now cold and nerve- 
less. Never shall I forget the sensation I experienced 
when I took.it-within mine. The clammy dew of death 
was oozing out from the body, and I could fancy it was 
creeping within my own veins. The voice which, a short 
time before, was heard loud in mirth, was now weak and 
faltering, and could barely be distinguished from the 
death-rattle, which sounded in his throat ; the pulse beat- 
ing low, and at long intervals. The sunken eye, o’er which 
the film of death had already begun to spread, bore awful 
warning that the hour was near when the body before 
me should again become part of the earth from whence 
it sprang:—and the spirit! where would it escape to? 
On Easter Sunday (tnat day of rejoicing to Christians) I 
followed his body to the grave. The cold earth received 
it; and as the niinister pronounced the #wful words, 
* Dust to dust, and ashes to ashes,’’ the clay which. fell 
upon his coffin sounded as a warning knell to my ear, and 








I walked from the grave, pondering on the time when I 
too, should be borne.to it, as he had been; when my re- 
mains would be enveloped in a shroud, and buried in the 
earth, to be forgotten. There is a sting in death, and we 
must all, in some degree, feel its bitternggs ; far though the 
Christian’s hope of an hereafter may, #@ a great measure, 
reconcile him to the idea of parting this life, yet the 
uncertainty of futurity, the dread that we may not have 
appeased the wrath of an offendéd Maker, still clings to 
us, and makes us shrink from the thought of appearing 
before the great Judge of all, to receive our everlasting 
sentence. I have frequently noticed the different feelings 
with which a passing funeral is viewed by the inhabitants 
of a small country village, and those of a large populous 
town. In the first we see (as the body is.borne slowly 
along, followed by a train of decent neighbours, whose 
serious and downcast looks show that their sorrow, though 
it may not be so deep, is not less sincere than the grief de- 
picted in the countenances of the mourning rela ) the 
passing stranger, influenced by the solettinity of the scene, 
will pause, and involuntarily heave a sigh—while his eager 
inquiries are satisfled by a brief history of the deceased, 
coming from the lips of some rustic friend, who sh¢ds an 
honest tear as he relates it. Perbaps curiosity will induce 
him to join the mournful cavalcade, and accompany it to . 
the village church, whose unassuming spire rears its head 
at the bottom of the valley, and is just seen above the 
clump of elms through which they must pass. The ap. 
pearance of the place will alone be sufficient to strike s0~ 
lemnity into the breast of every one not wholly callous to 
virtuous impressions ; its ancient walls covered’ with ivy, 
and the cyprus trees nodding around them, the rural 
churchyard, where the ** rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep ;’"—within, the old oak pews and low galleries, sup- 
ported by massive Gothic columns; the little round anti- 
quated pulpit, adorned with heavy carved ornaments, and 
dark velvet cushion—neat, but sombre; all tend to inspire 
serious reflections, best befitting the ‘* House of God.” 
The venerable pastor, whose every look breathes piety and 
peace, arrayed in his plain white surplice, meets them ‘at 
the porch, followed by his clerk,—as antiquated in ap- 
pearance as the church itself. Together they deliver that 
beautiful and impressive burial service, while’ th 
surrounded by the neighbours and fiemnet t 
all anxious to pay the last sad tri r A 
memory ;—not an eye but is mois e 
heart but responses a prayer for his @ 
Such is a village funeral: and where is the o ' 
be present at such a scene and feel seltiioeat™ Wie 
marked contrast between this and a funeralintown! Tis 
true we have the paraphernalia of woe,—black di 
crape hatbands, staves, and nodding plumes, 
whole sable tribe, that painful watch the 
und live upon the dead, by letting out ‘thee ¥ 
the hour, to mimic sorrow.” There are pall-bearers, 
mutes, mourning-coaches, sable horses, and sable f2ath:c; 5 
much pomp, but little grief. We view it, in fxct, as a 
theatrical exhibition, though it frequently fails to excite 
even so deep an impression as that, and are apt toexcluim,. ™ 
** Why this adv in earthing up a carcase?” Indeéd} in 
large towns, the disgraceful manner in which fuiserals are 
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conducted, causes them to be regarded rather with disgust 
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than sorrow. Having been educated in the country, and 
passed a great portion of my life in a place where each 
knew the other ; and where, if one died, the sting of death 
was felt by the survivor, the sight of a funeral has always 
ereated in me serious reflections; because, being taught to 
regard @very one as a neighbour, when I have observed a 
hearse pasting slowly onwards, I have looked upon it with 
a sigh, as bearing from me one who had been, or might 
have become, a friend; and I have generally found that 
these feelings were not confined to my breast, but were 
participated in by all. around me. Even the children, 
When in the exuberance of youthful mirth, they issue from 

e village school, at the sight of a passing funeral have 
involubtarily ‘checked their riotous laughter, taken off 
their caps, end waited, bare-headed, in mute silence, for 
the corpse to pass. 

During the spring of 1826, in company with a friend, I 
paid. visit to thejittle town of Windsor, which (though 
the seat of royalty) still retains about it much of the un- 
sophisticated appearance of a country town. We had vi- 
sited all the ‘principal places of attraction; and, on a fine 
Sunday previous to our departure, were strolling carelessly 
towards the outskirts, when chance directed us to the 
horse-barracks, at that time occupied by a company of the 
Royal Oxford Blues. Entering the court-yard, we found 
an tunusual bustle prevailing, and on inquiring the cause, 
were informed the company was then turning out to follow 
their late sergeant to the grave. W. P. 

9, Leigh-street, Red Lion-square. 

(To be continued.) 


Che Craveliler. 


(ORIGINAL.) 
IRISH SCENERY.—No. 18. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
$1n,—Luggelaw is about seventeen miles from Dublin, 
and is most generally approached by the road leading 
from the Long Hill road.—the one along which I con- 
a the reader out of Dublin. About two miles 
r ef, Roundwood, and running to the right, is seen a 
,apountain road, which runs over Ballinalla. 
ing scenery consists of wild barren moun- 
tains, with, here and there: a half-starved miserable sheep, 
or a- head or two of wretched black cattle. Having 
reached the top of Ballinalla, one step farther reveals 
Luggelaw to the eye of the astonished tourist; and im- 
mediately fronting him sre high, wild mountains, broken 
into abrupt precipices, at the foot of which flows Lough 
Tay. Far to the left (through the valley spoken of in 
my last) is seen Lough Dan, and towering on the right 
is the lofty Douce (Djouce,) the foot of which may be 
said to hem in the valley of Luggelaw on that side. Be- 
tween Lopgh Tay and Lough Dan is seen Thonlagee,® 
and the grand ranges of mopntains about it. Leaving 
the elevsted ‘ridge of Ballinalla and proceeding to the 
“gate-howse, at every step the charming vale of Luggelaw 
“displays new beauties, until, at last, when fairly revealed, 
it is gazed upon in rapturous delight. The descent is 
very rapid, through a thick plantation of larch, firs, and 
other trees. The wild, bleak, and desolate mountains 
over which the rambler has toiled, thinking them bound- 
less, are speedily hid from view, and here, as in the happy 
valley th Raseelas, there is a most complete and delightful 
seclusion. In the valley there is a lake about three or 
four miles in circumference; in form it approaches a cir- 

















* I see by the report of the Mining Company of ireland, for 
the half year ending December, 1828, that “a grant of a 
presentment for a road from Seven Churches (Glendalough) 
to Hollywood, through Glenasanne (Glendhusan) apd Wick- 
lew Gap, has been obtained.” It is to pass within a short 
@istance of most valuable lead mines now being worked in 
this wild region. suppose the new road will'run along the 
etd payed road to Lough Nahanegan.—46ee Irinti Scenery) No.9.) 
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cle, and is filled with excellent trout. Free permission is 
given to the fly-fisher, and Charlie Carr (before spoken 


earthly paradise.—After drinking to the health of the 
hospitable proprietor of Luggelaw, we set out on. our 


of ) is always in attendance,to afford the accommodation | journey homewards. The mountain at the back of the 


of his boat to such visitors as wish it. The views in this 
delightful place are beyond description ; every step reveals 
some rew beauty, or affords new combinations of sub- 
lime grandeur; and when the dreary wastes, through 


villa is very abrupt and steep, over which, and along’ s 
rugged boreen, we had to scramble. ‘he view of the 
whole valley of Luggelaw is here obtained ; its lake, its 
lawns, and meadows, and smoothly-gliding river,—the 


which a few minutes before the astonished visitor wus| high, grand, steep, and barren mountains to-the west,— 


toiling, are recollected, it gives to the whole the appear- 
ance of enchantment. Continuing our rambles along the 
fine path by which we entered, and which runs close to 


the varied tints of the gay green woods, which climb the 
mountains to the east side,—and the grand ranges of 
mountains, in the distance, to the south,—all form an 


the lake,'we came to a fine yellow péebbly strand, n the | assemblage not often crowded into one view; it is such, 


north side of the lake. The whole scene then bursts upon 
the view. The dark waters of the lake lay like an im- 


indeed, as makes me look upon Luggelaw as one of the 
chief beauties in the county of Wicklow. In a shdrt 


mense mirror—not a ripple disturbed its serenity, —whilst | time, we arrived at the gate-house, on the top of. the hill, 


the shadows of the passing clouds and the heavy outlines 
of the surrounding mountains were cast over it. The 
mountains tothe west are high and steep, that of Carrig- 
namanna rising, perpendicularly, more than one thousand 


where we found our trusty charioteer, and taking the 
mountain road to Salla-gap, we proceeded homewards. 
The view of Luggelaw: was lost in an instant, and all 
its enchanting beauties hidden, at once, from our sight. 


feet above the lake. This mountain’ is one solid mass of | The astonished traveller now sees, on every side, nothing 


rock, and continues its steepness northward of the lake, 
almost to the head of the glen, or valley. The mountains 
to the east are ulso very high and steep, but have been 
thickly planted from the water's edge to their summits 
with larch, birch, oak, and fir; and, to complete the pic- 
ture, one of the most enchanting valleys in the world lies 
embowered in these high mountains, and delightfully 
secluded from the neighbouring wildernesses, miles inex- 
tent. A beautiful clear river, after rushing into the val- 


but the most appalling wilderness that it is peasible to 
imagine. 

“* Nor thicket, dell, nor copse, you spy, 

Where living thing concealed might lie, 

Nor point retiring hide a dell, 

Where swain, or woodman lone, might dwell: 

There’s nothing left to fancy’s guess, 

You see that all is loneliness.” 


It is mere courtesy to call the track over which we. are 
travelling, a road. The horse is barely able to keep his 


ley, over rocks at the head of the glen, winds its serpentine | feet, and drag after him the empty car; and all the skill 
course through lawns and meadows of Erin’s loveliest| of the driver is required to guide the vehicle over the 


green. Trees of all varieties, rivalling each other in 
beauty, and disposed in seeming carelessness of art, but 
so as to produce the choicest effect, through the vistas of |. 
which is seen Mr. Latouche’s pleasure villa, built in the 
pointed arch style. This villa does net. possess many 
claims to attention as an architectural object, but it is 
well suited to the scenery, and isan object of great interest 
in the view. The lake lies immediately in front of it, at 
the distance of about half a mile, and the land occupying 
this space is in the highest state of cultivation; in fact, 


ledges of rock, 6o as to do least injury to the springs, 
About three miles of this kind of travelling brought us.to 
Salla-gap.. Here the borcen is crossed by the Mili 
Road, which we took to Glencree.. This fine road, which 
runs trom a little above Rathfarnham (four miles from 
Dublin) to Rathdrum, in a direction from north to south, 
through these wild and desolate mountains, was made 
the military, under the superintendence of engineers, 
1803, for the purpose of. facilitating the advance of 
King’s troops to dislodge any rebellious forces that migh 


it appears a perfect paradise. We sauntered through |here take refuge. It takes throughout its whole cougee 


the grounds to the villa, which was built by the liberal 


a very high range, frequently on the tops of mountains, 


proprietor chiefly for the accommodation of respectable} and runs through only one valley, (Glenmacannass.) 


people visiting Luggelaw. At this villa we were afforded 
every accommodation that could be desired. It is left in 
charge of trustworthy domestics, who keep it in the nicest 


The glens in. these mountains run for the most part east 
and west.. The Military Road is as éven as the gravelled 
walk through a domain ; not a pebble is to be seen on its 


order. Our companions had arrived some time before us, | surface, being made of fine freestone obtained in abun- 


and active preparations were making for dinner. 


The} dance along the side of the road. Along this fine road 


remainder of our stock of provisions was produced, which, | our horse trotted merrily, avd here 


with part of a cold bam and a couple of cold roasted fowls 
brought from Harry Harding’s, furnished, most plentifully, 
a table which was placed in a fine dining room. After 
these matters had been discusaed, a gossoon, whom I had 
despatched about two hours before, across the mountains, 
to Judy’s, at Roundwood, for a bottle of her best whiskey, 
returned, and put us in excellent spirits. I may here 
mention, that Roundwood is about four miics from Lug- 
gelaw, and the same from Glendalough. Before the 
arrival of the whiskey, some of my companions, not so 
well acquainted with the peasantry of Wicklow as I am, 
began. to doubt the integrity of our ragged messenger ; 
but it is only an act of justice to the Wicklow peasantry L 
to say, that there cannot be a more honest, a more 
obliging, and a less offensive race in the United Kingdom, 
than they are. The robberies and outrages which dis- 
gtace some other parte of Ireland, are here unkaown ; 
nor is there ever an instance of visitors being in the 
slightest degree molested, or in any way intruded upon. 
This character is not-locaJ, but applies to the whole coun- 
ty.—-If Luggelaw, in the time of St.- Kieven, bere any 
resemblance to the present fairy scene, instead of imitating | 
the saint by fleeing away from the ‘beauteous Cathleen, 
and seeking an asylum. in the gloomy caverns of Glenda- 
lough, I believe I should have wooed the lovely creature, | 
and, if possible, hava filled up the only vacancy in this! 





‘ Where the boundless eye might sail 

O’er a sea of mountains,” 
I shall, with the kind reader's permission, close this 
paper, and until another opportunity, respectfully bid him 
adieu. H. 


Dublin, J » 1829. 
lanuary : 
sidmshieno : 
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THE LATE WILLIAM SHIELD. 7" "o 
EE 
This eminent and most distinguisbed English 
(who died on Sunday, the 25th ult.) was ‘ t.to 
modulate his wis and practise the violin, when he was 
only six years by his father; and subsequently’ re- 
ceived & few lessons of thorough-bass, in his infancy, from 
the celebrated Avison, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.. At the 
death ef his father, he was bound by indenture to Edward 
Davison, boat-builder, in South Shields ; and during his 
apprenticeship, for want of better violin performers, led 
the Newcastle Subscription Concerts, where he repeatedly 
played ~ solo on abe pamper esis and Giardini’s cop- 
certos. Having u ired specimen of 
mpacie. When the 4 cher was to be fish a br at Suf- 
derland, he was requested to compose the anthem, whi 
was performed by the then excellent Durtram choir to an 
immense congregation. At Scarborough, in the feshion- 
able Spa season, he was the occasional leader of the cap- 
certs, and the constant one in the orchestra of the Theatre, 
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for which he composed many songs, written by the late 
ingenious poet, Cunningham, who was an actor in 
Bates’s company at that period. At one of the concerts, 
he was importuned by the late eminent professors, Fischer 
one Dore nen a penr seat - the yo gen of the 
Italian Opera-house, whi atifyin was most 

readily accepted, and that apitapmtant? neral, Giardini, 
pce! bim in the rank of the second violins; but the fol- 
wing season, the late excellent leader, Mr. Cramer, re- 
moved him to ‘the principal viola; at which post he re- 
mained eighteen years, in the course of which time he 

upwards of twenty operas for Colman’s, and for 

sarong Theatre; of the latter he became the mu- 
sical director, and was also —— one of the musicians 
in ordinary to his Majesty. His engagements comprised 

Bach Abel's concert, the protessional concerts, the 
Ladies’ Friday concert, the grand Sunday concerts, and 

the Wednesday concert of ancient music; from the latter 
of which he withdrew, as the necessary attendance at the 

Monday’s rehearsal interfered with his theatrical duty ; 
but Lord Sandwich, who was the influential friend of Mr. 
Harris and Joah Bates, commanded his return toa duty 
which he always performed with profitable pleasure, and 
at last relinquished with mortifying regret. Shield had 
the fortune about this time to travel from London 
to Taplow with the greatest of instrumental composers, 
Haydn; and gained more important information by four 
day’s communion with that founder of a style which bas 
iven fame to so many imitators, than ever he did by the 

irected studies in any four years of any part of his 

life; he, therefore, has to ascribe the chief part of his suc- 
cess. to adventitious eircumstances. In the summer of 
1791, he accompanied his extraordinary countryman, Rit- 
son, to Paris; from which city he proceeded to Italy 
with several agreeable foreigners, who, like himself, were 
anxious t0‘improve their taste by we auditors and spec- 
tators of operatical performances in Turin, Milan, Bo- 
logna, Piacenza, Parma, Lodi, Modena, Florence, Sienna, 
and Rome. There he remained stationary, until he be- 
came familiar with the object of his journey ; after which 
he returned with the courier to Turin, and from thence, 
by the speediest conveyances, in 1792, to resume his re- 
served situations in London. ‘ 

Soon after. this period, he. published his well-knewn 
atroductien to .Harmony,” and ever since kas been 
dious to at t his Knowledge of the divine art and 

be ‘of niusic. ae death of Sir tee I igers 
say George 1V. most graciously appointed him 
ja, musicians in coibary. Of the merits of 


c a8 and Harmony is 

ike natural, easy, and unaffected. We cannot open one 

of his operas without being instantly captivated with this 
quality of his musit.. In such delightful’ entertainments 
, a8 Marian and Rosina, his airs breathe all the freshness, 
/ and purity, and beauty of rural life, though the more or- 
namented and di parts are carried far beyond the 
, commen style of bravura. Shield sppears to have been 
singularly tartiinata in the great compass and agility of the 
Agnes shan $e whom he wrote his airs of execution. In 
there is an oboe song of amazing extent and much 

/ eomplicat In most.of his works where he introduces 
bravuras, we find es combining the difficulties of 
execution, in a manner Titich, if not absolutely new, lay 
considerable claims to novelty, and full of the same inge- 
nious cast of expression that is discernible throughout all 
the parts of his style. Perhaps no writer is so remarkable 
for songs containing so much that is strictly national. 
After Parcell, we consider Shield to be the finest and 


moe ree mple of really English writers. Ballads, 
in all the direst modes of scnftinent and description, 
abound in his operas. Sea and hunting songs, the rural 
ditty, the convivial song and glee, the sweet sentimental 

lad, are 60 frequent, that, indeed, with the occasional 
interpasition of songs of execution, they may be said to 
make up the customary and continual alterations from air 
to air. It will strike the observer as singular, that the 
later composers for the stage should have made so little 
wee of the thinor key. Shield has applied it in a most 
beautiful’ manner. “In the course of our study and 
apalysia of his compositions, we have been led from time 
to time to tegr Pia inicobennt © stite for novelty in the 
public, which cslls for such continual change of food, and 
that can lure ns ‘from this feir mountain,” but too often 
* to batten on a moor.” Yet, nevertheless, the taste of our 
ewn age bears us out in the belief, that as much of Mr. 
Shiad’s music will descend to posterity, carrying with it 





,| experiments were made. 
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the intrinsic marks of English genius, as of any other 
writer since the days of Arne.‘ As a whole, we have found | 
nothir.g superior to Rosina. His works are very numer- | 
ous, though in many of his pieces he has availed himeelf, | 
with felicity, of popular airs, and of selections from Han- 
del and foreign composers.” 


a 0 oF 
Srientific #otices. 


Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
mentsin Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
= Medica] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological,and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c. ;. Antiquities, &c. 
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has or can have any sensible influence beyond its surfaee. 
In mining to the extent of several hundred fathoms, .we 
meet with various strata of different densities, as rock, elay, 
sand, gravel, sulphur, limestone, coal, metallic ore, &c., 
which do not seem to be affected by internal gravitation or 
compression at all. And if this is found to be the case at 
the distance of half a mile or further from the surface, by 
what analogy should it be otherwise at the distance of 
$8,197,287,396, or any other number of miles? 

It has been generally allowed by all who adopt the 
Newtonian theory, that the earth has a centripetal attrac- 
tion, or, in other terms, that all heavy substances gravitate 
towards its centte. The centre, Professor Leslie dis- 
cavered, however, has a repulsive force, according to his 
view of the subject. “Newton’s' laws must, th re, be 
d as henceforth completely repealed. 





PROFESSOR LESLIE'S THEORY OF THE EARTH. 
— 
‘(From the Glasgow Courier.) 


Mr. Ep1T0R,—To one disposed humbly to investigate 
and admire the stupendous works of nature, and candidly 
to acknowledge ignorance, where experiment and’ demon- 
stration cannot’ be obtained, there can be nothing more 
amusing than an occasional contemplation of the theories 
of philosophers, ancient and modern. Pythagoras, De- 
mocritus, Aristotle, Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Descartes, 
Leibnitz, Newton, &c. have all exercised their ingenuity 
in attempting to explain the origin, phenomena, and laws 
of the universe; and however irrationally they may have 
endeavoured to account for the original ‘ormation and ar- 
rangement of all things, by a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, fire, water, vacuum, attraction, or the like, they 
had numerous admirers in their respective times ; and 
their doctrines were embraced and propagated by their 
disciples and followers, with a zeal which should only 
actuate the defenders of self-evident truth. 

To the above list of illustrious names may now be an- 
nexed that of Professor Leslie, of Edinburgh, who, not 
content to explore the arcana of nature in the upper 
regions (the usual laboratory of empirics) with a penetra- 
tion peculiar to’ himself, has carried his recondite re- 
searches and experiments to the very centre of the earth. 
As I am one of those old-fashioned beings who incline to 
understand a doctrine before they implicitly assent to it, 
the Learned Professor will permit me to make a few 
strictures on his recently published theory of compression 
and gravitation. 

In looking over the account of his wonderful discoveries, 
J am rot sure that I fully comprehend Ins meaning— 
whether he attributes the compressibility. he found in air, 
water, and marble, to the common pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, .or to the agency of the instrument by which his 
ume I inust understand 
him in the forme? sense, as neither atmosphere nor instru- 
mént could be rationally employed im ascertaining the 
laws and. ratio of compression, in the impenetrable bowels 
of the earth. Thatour globein its primary formation, under 
the immediate hand of the inlalbgent Creator, was con- 
siderably ‘consolidated towards the centré, and that this 
consolidation proceeded ih’ a régulafly’ increased ratio, 
making allowance for the different densities of its varying 
strata, is by no means improbable, if we may be allowed 
to form our conjectures here, on the analogy of the density 
and pressure of the atmosphere with which it is surrounded. 
It does not follow, ‘however, that the laws of compression 
are the same in a solid coherent body like the earth, with 
those of an agitable fluid, such as the atmosphere. If an 
aperture could be made to the centre of the earth, or to 
the Professor's luminous kernel, and we had the means of 
descending by it, in order to make our experiments, sup- 
posing this aperture to be filled with common air, the com- 
presston of such substances as the Professor enumerates, 
might perhaps onreapead pretty nearly with the formule 
he has exhibited, This, however, is'a mere supposition— 
has no real existence in nature—and of course no solid 
conclusion can be deducéd from it. 

With regard.to compression in the internal parts of the 
earth, the learned Professor seems to take it for granted, 
that thesurrounding atmosphere, which now presses so uni- 
formly towards the earth, was in actual existence before the 
earth; and that by its Praviating quality, it consolidated 
the earth at the time of its formation, as it now compresses 
those porous substances which are subjected to its operation. 
This is an assumption which cannot be allowed. ~ If the 
Professor's instrument could sustain the force of 15 atmo- 
apres surely the earth, ‘as asolid globular body, is capa- 

le of sustaining a much ter force without having its 
bowels protruded by a less for pressure. In fact, con: 
a the earth’s cohesion and solidity, it does not ap- 
pear that the pressure of the circumambient atmosphere . 





Without commenting particularly on each of the apcient 
theories, I may ‘transiently observe, that when OV@i de- 
scribes the formation of the earth, he tells us the Althighty 
Creator rolled it together in the shape of an immense ball 
or globe, surrotinding it with water, sir, and fift,—each 
having a particular gravity, in ion to its distanee 
from thecentre. Speaking of it again, however, as having 
undergone a change by Phaeton’s conflagration, he repre- 
sents it as an animated being, thrusting out its mouth, 
complaining of heat, thirst, hoarseness, 3 and after it 
had remonstrated with Jupiterabout his unkind treatment, 
drawing in its head, as another hedge-hog would have 
done, in similar circumstances. 

In more modern times, Burnet, a celebrated theorist, 
very gravely informs us, that our ger was Originally 
formed like an enormous egg, which was ponderous and 
solid at the centre and upwards; that this. incersal ball or 
yolk was overlaid, to a considerable extent, with water; 
that the shell, or upper surface, consisted of earth; that 
this terrene incrustation, which allowed the solat rays to 

netrate, by degrees, and to expand the subjacent fluid, 

urst at length, and occasioned thie Deluge; that the broken 
fragments falling into the water, and resting their bases 
on the central mass, produced, mountains, hills, valleys, 
seas, and lakes, as we now find the surface diversified with 
them ; that, ‘at the end of the world, our earth will be li- 
quified by fire; that a new shell, of refined earth, will be 
put around this burning lake, and that the wicked will 
there be hatched down, and confined in the subterranean 
fire for endless ages. This was reckoned. so ingenious a 
theory, that Mr. Addison complimented its author with 
an elegant Latin poem. ; sey 

Professor Leslie again informs ué, that our earth is 
neither like a hedge-hog nor an-egg; but tesémbles a 
huge, hollow-hearted potato; that. iss cavity is. not filled, 
as our ordinary hollow. potatoes, with putridity and 
air, but pure ** elementary heat, fire, or ethereal ligh 
which, from its extreme elasticity and tepulsive quality, 
prevents the walls of the internal cavern’ from bei 
crushed together by the enormous pressure to which they 
are subjected.” Such is the im t and striking con- 
clusion to which the very learned. Professor has been led, 
** by a close train ef induction.” 

It is impossible to say at present, especially while we are 
astonished and confounded with the novelty of’ thie dis- 
covery, what beneficial effects may ultimately 
it. Were the bounteous earth, like poet Burns’s haggis, 
to allow a little of its pure central light to escape through 
its pores, or if too much compr for this, could some 
instrument be contrived by Mr. Adie, which might pené- 
trate to the central cavity, we could immediatély have our 
towns lighted up with gas of very superior quality, and, 
what is still better, at almost no expense! The country 
people, likewise, might have a large lamp on the top of 
some hill, which, in the absence of the moon, would en- 
lighten a whole county ! , 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Glasgow, 15th Jan. 1829, 
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TO AN AURICULA, 


ON A TE FLOWER BSD. 





BLOWING, IN DEC 


——— 
Welcome, amid December's gloom ; 
,; Welcome, Auricula, thy bloom ; 
More welcome than when jocund May 
Decks every fertile valley gay 
With foliage bright, and smiling flowers, 
And wreathes anew her jessamine bowers: 
And, ah! a thousand welcomes take, 
For sad and dear remembrance’ sake, 
Since thou hast sought the spot to grace, 
Hallowed of death—a sacred place! 
Where fairy hands were wont to bring 
Each épening flower, sweet blossoming, 
And careful pluck the weed away 
That marr’d the tiny Arcady. 


Thrice welcome, lovely stranger, here, 
Gem of the fast departing year ; 
Wakener of many a cherish'd thought, 
With fondest love, and sorrow fraught ; 
.« Pair brightener of a season rude, 

* And cheerer of the solitude. 
AlP hail to thee! star of the waste, 
With more than floral beauty grac’d ; 
All hail to thee, dear whisperer bland 

- Of her, and of that * better land,” 
The paradise beyond the tomb, 
Whrere flowers in deathless beauty bloom. 
Atl hail, memorialist of her 
Inhabiting a happier sphere. 
All hail to thee! and, gentle flower, 
Unscathed by ruffling winds or shower, 
Here linger'still; and prized beyond 
All that e’er own’d terrestrial ground, 
Here bloom ; and on the hallowed spot, 
By weeping memory ne’er forgot ; 
Gem of the loved and favourite place 
Her fairy hands were wont to grace, 
Here bloom, and silent breathe of her, 
Undying love’s remembrancer. 

Liverpool. 





ORIGINAL LINES, 
WRITTEN BY A PAIR OF SNUFFERS. 
—_— 

What is that which soothes my care 
When seated in my easy chair 
Musing on some severe rebuff ? 

A Pinch of Snuff. 
What is that which clears the head 
When faney sleeps sound in her bed 
With spirits jaded? Sure enough 

A Pinch of Snuff. 
What is that from Erin’s shore 
Which Snuffers always highly store, 
Although it is but blackguard stuff ? 

A Pinch of Snuff. 
What often lines the Scotchman’s mull, 
And sheds a light e’en in his skull, 
Without which he’s morose and gruff? 

A Pinch of Snuff 
Whenever we are at a pinch, 
And from the ills of life would flinch, 
What smooths the thorny path so rough ? 

A Pinch of Snuff. 

SANDERS AND DONALD M‘CLOUGH. 





LINES. 
<i 


Give me the tear in secret shed 
For sorrows not its own ; 

The tear that leaves its pearly bed 
For woes it ne’er has known. 


Give me the smile, the winning smile, 
That tries, with playful art, 

To cheer, to dissipate, beguile 

The sorrows of the heart. 

Give me the hand that meets the hand 
With pressure warm and true, 

That feels the strength of friendship’s band 
That age creates anew. 


Give me the heart that’s not extreme 
To mark what's done amiss ; 
That pardons faults that are, or seem, 


In such a world as this. 
biver pool. A CONSTANT READER. 
—_— 

A small volume of Poems, by Thos. Crossley, has 
been sent for our inspection, at a time when we had 
scarcely sufficient leisure to glance at its contents. We 
have hastily perused the following lines 


ON BEAUTY. 
—<—>— 


On May’s sweet morn I’ve often viewed 
The misty vapours floating wide ; 
But, when the Sun his broad orb show’d, 
Away these mists would quickly glide. 
At morn I’ve seen, in all their pride, 
The short-liv’d flowers of sultry June ; 
At eve their blooming petals died, 
They droop’d—they wither’d—ah, how soon ! 
E’en such is Beauty, "twill decay, 
Like flowers in June, or mists in May ! 





THE LATE MR. HALLEY. 
—__ 5 
This gentleman was well known to many of our readers, 
and it may be gratifying to them to learn that the follow- 
ing inscription has been placed over his remains in the 
new cemetery, called the Necropolis, pear this town : 
BENEATH THIS STONE 
ARE DEPOSITED THE EARTHLY REMAINS OF 
GHAiliiam Paul marley. 
Formerly of Pontgrract, afterwards of RoTHERHAM, 
and late of Kant-eguang, LivERPOOL, 
Who Died on the \Jth of March, 1826, Aged Forty-five Years. 


AS A TRIBUTE TO HIS MEMORY, 
A few sincerely-attached friends, who cherish the most pleas- 
ing recollecti of their i se with him when living, 
and who deeply lament his death, have, by permission of his 
bereaved Widow, thus marked the spot of his interment: 
They mourn a loss, which, till life’s setting sun, 
Will cause them sorrow time can never heal; 
And join in fond remembrances with one 
Who feels a sorrow none beside can feel. 


Che Hiresive. ; 


“In order to employ one part of this life in serious and im- 
portant oceupations, it is necessary to spen@ another in mere 
amusements." —JOHN LOCKE. 

“* There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.” SOLOMON. 


No. VIL. 


VIVENT LES BAGATELLES! 

SOLUTIONS TO CONUNDRUMS, &c. IN OUR LAST. 

71. Because it is aliment, (all I meant.) 

72. Because he shoots his own deer, (dear.) 

73. Mr. William Lowes, because he is Bil-lows. 

74. They are a dull set, (dulcet.) 

75. Shaw’s-brow, (Alderman Shaw’s brow.) 

76. The letter S. 

















CHANGING SEATS. 

(> ErRaTuM IN ouR LaST.—The paragraph about 
changing seats was incomplete. The concluding s 
** remain long ' 
should have been ** to swallow 479,001,600 dinners.” 


-the fabled Centaur, formed one body. 





hon earth to swallow dinners,” | 


THE MAGIC GLOBE; OR THE BOTTLE IMP, 
a 

The following extract is from the Magic Globe, ‘or 
Bottle Iinp, an original series of sketches which are now 
passing through the Mercury, and from which we shall 
make occasional selections where there is nothing of a 
‘political cast in the article, taking especial cant thet the 
readers of both works shall be compensated for any. eres- 
pass by occasional gratuitous supplements :— 

“If I bad not formed a favourable opinion of your taste 
and judgment, (said Asmodeus,) I might commence my 
story in the phraseology of the Minerva press, as thus :— 
Night, with a lowering scowl, was putting on her mantle 
of the deepest sable; or, in more ordinary parlance, night 
was coming on apace; a piercing east wind wildly scattered 
betore it the thick flakes of snow, which were descending 
in such profusion as completely to obliterate all traces of 
the intricate and lonely path through a dreary moor over 
which a benighted traveller was journeying, with the for- 
lorn hope of reaching a distant village, where he intended 
to remain for the night. He was an entire stranger in 
those parts, and such was the nature of tbe country, that, 
under the most favourable circumstances, he would have 
experienced some difficulty in threading the mazes of the 
wild district he had to traverse. In this dilemma, as his 
only resource, he committed himself to the guidance of 
his horse, concluding that the instinct of the noble animal 
was much better adapted to the emergency than his own 
reason, bewildered as it was. The faithful and sayacious 
creature fully justified the confidence re in him; he 
— his course steadily, but cautiously, and in a few 

ours the traveller, to his indescribable joy, discerned a 
faint glimmering light in the horizon, in the direction he 
was pursuing. By this time he was almost an icicle, and 
was frozen so fast to his saddle that horse and’ rider, like 
Had you seen him 
covered, as he was, a foot thick with the snow, which had 
congealed around him as it fell, you would have been re- 
minded of the description of the polar bear by one of your 
favourite poets : 

* Rough tenant of these shades, the shapeless bear, 

With dangling ice all horrid, stalks forlorn, 

Slow paced, and sourer as the storms increase.’ é 
The noble brute, to whose superior sagacity a ** lord-of 
creation” on this occasion was inde’ for his safety, 
continued to pursue his course, until at length the: 
veller, more dead than alive, arrived at a ven 
looking and spacious mansion, whiclr eppesred to 
been in former days a castle, as somé of the ~~ . 

téway 


pa deep moat, and the ponderous Gothic 
ger did not hesitate to avail himself of the 


’ However, as lights appeared in the 
to announce his arrival; and, after a 


nds of mirth and revelry were heard froin 
short interval, the massive door was opened tohim. Judge 


of his surprise and satisfaction on finding himself ushered ‘ 


into a spacious area, the scene, probably, in ancient days, 
of tilts and tournaments, but which had by modern im- 
provements been converted into a stable yard, for the ac+ 


commodation of horses. Some parts of the castle itself,\ 


for such it had been, were transformed into comforta-, 
ble accommodations for travellers, many of whom were 
now safely housed, secure from the pelting of bred ge 
storm. Our traveller was with difficulty detach 

his horse; ‘and was shown into the age 
the ingle nook of which he became gradually thawed’ 
down to his natural shape and dimensions, but not 
before his grotesque appearance had afforded ample merri- 
ment to the guests who were carousing there. As our 
traveller was a wag and a humorist, he ' 

that he would be even with them for their mis 

and he was as as his word, as yeu will 

The landlady by this time accommodated bim 
some good warm clothing belonging to mine host 
the castle, and, as our traveller was a Neb 
blade, he soon lost all recollection of ot od 
plight, and began to make as merry as the bestof them, . 
—After paying a visit to his trusty steed, and ig 
him well fed and foddered, he inquired from the 
landlady whether he could be accommodated with a 
bed for himself; bat what was his vexation on hear- 
ing that all the rooms were engaged, except one apart- 
ment which no traveller ever chose to enter, as it was 
reputed to be haunted by the spirit of an unfortu- 
nate barber, who had there cut his throat some weeks 
ago; since which catastrophe the room had been regarded 
with so much dread, that not a servant in the house could 
be persuaded to enter it. Our traveller was not a man to 
ne terrified food . of ghe Me as i ope ot 
the question to budge that night, expressed his deter- 
fantiod to sléep in this haunted chamber ; and 2 thougee 
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which crossed bis mind at the moment confirmed his reso- 
lution. The difficulty was to prevail upon the servants to 
yentute into the room to make a fire and to prepare the 
bed ;. but by dint of a certain argument, the efficacy of 
which is proverbial, the traveller persuaded them to enter 
in 3 body, heading and encouraging them himself, and 
at length every thing was arranged for the accommodation 
of this rash and presumptuous stranger, as he was consi- 
dered by every one in the house, from the landlord to the 
boots. Our traveller, after partaking of a hearty supper, 
ordered his bottle and pipe to be carried up stairs, observ- 
ing that it was his intention to sit up awhile to await the 
coming. of the spirit, and to question him about the dread- 
fal secret which preyed upon his mind, and prevented 
him from resting quietly in his grave. The landlady, 
age of her guest, while she regretted 
him * Good night,’ with ‘ Heaven bless 
* which she uttered in a tone rather of misgiv- 
ing than of hope,-as if she doubted h | 
ever see him more. Our traveller, although quite at his 
ease on. the score of the ghost, suspecting that some trick 
might be played off to alarm him, placed his pistols before 
him on the table, lighted his pipe, and awaited the issue, 
very compoeedly, as, like Tam O’Shanter, 

* Fair play,—he car’d no deils a boddle.’ 


whether she should 





(Pliscellanies. 


THE LATE BISHOP HEBER. 





[The following striking extract forms the introduction to a 
critique on the posthumous works of the late Bishop 
Heber, in the last number of the Edinburgh Review. | 
This is another book for Englishmen to be proud of, al- 

"most as delightful as the Memoirs of Lord Collingwood, 

‘for its attractions mainly to the same cause, 

‘the singularly amiable and exalted character of the person 

to whom it relates, and that combination of yentleness with 

heroic ambition, and simplicity with high station, which we 
as characteristic of our own na- 

d, the combination seems, in this 
, even more admirable than in that of the great 

ral. We have no bishops on our establishment ; and 

to think that we are better without 

e ourselves that bishops 

Heber, we should trem- 

Presbyterian orthodoxy, and feel not only ve- 

» but something very like env 
could number many such men among item 

.» The notian entertained of a bishop, in our am 

pal latitudes, is likely enough, we admit, not 

ther just: and we are far from upholding 
when we say, that a bishop among us is 

‘to be a stately and pompous person, clo rp 

‘fine linen, and faring sumptuously every day—somewhat 

ipbsequious to persons in power, 

imperative to those who are beneath him, with more 
thority in his tone and manner, than solidity in ‘his 
earaing; and yet with much more learning than charity 
humility; very fond of being called my Lord, and 
ving about in a coach with mitres on the panels, but 

addicted to visiting the sick and fatherless, or earn- 
himself the blessing of those who are ready to 


in general were at all like Bi 








somewhat haughty 





«Familiar with a round 
_ Of ladyships—a stranger to the poor”— 
sii manners, but no foe to luxurious indulgences’; 
ning discipline among his immediate de- 
‘exacting the homage due to his dignity 
1 ( led mob of his brethren, but per 
ing’ to Téave to them the undivided privileges of comfort- 
of teaching their people, and of soothing the sins 
flocks ; scornful, if not openly 
pon all occasions, to the claims of the people, 
generally sprung ; and presuming every 
thing in favour of the royal will and prerogative, by which 
he has been exalted ; setting, indeed, in all cases, a much 
higher value on the privileges of the few, than the rights 
that are commen to all, and exerting himself strenuously 
revail; caring more, accord- 
for the interests of his order than the general good 
church, and far more for the church than for the 
religion it was established to teach ; hating Dissenters still 
more bitterly than infidels—but combating both rather 
with obloquy and invocation of civil penalties, than with 
the artillery of a powerful reason, or the reconciling in- 
fluencies of a humble and holy life; uttering now and 
fessions of humility, and regularly be- 
. the severity of those episcopal la- 
which sadden, and even threaten to abridge a life, 


the Hercu 


_ 


and sorrows of their erring 
in the world. I will unfold the expedients resorted to by 


that the former may ever 


which to all other eyes appears to flow on in almost unbro- brand them in the forehead with a distinguishing mark.— 
ken leisure and continued indulgence. | I will class the different grades of maletactors, from the 
This, or something like this, we take to be the notion | murderer to the pickpocket, and form oi them lists more 
that most of us Presbyterians have been used to entertain ' useful than those of La Bourdonnaie fer the use of the 
of a modern bishop ; and it is mainly because they be- ‘ proscribers of 1815; for mine will, at least, have'the ad- 
lieved that the rank and opulence-which the station im- | vantage of pointing out, at the first glan-e, the persons 
plied, were likely to realize this character in those who ' and places to whom inistrust should be attached. I will 
should be placed in it, that our ancestors contended so | expose to the eyes of the honest man, ail the snares laid to 
strenuously for the abrogation of the order, and thought ; catch him ; and I will note down, for the use of thé crimi- 
their reformation incomplete till it was finally put down ; ; al accuser, the various modes of escape by which the 
till all the ministers of the Gospel were truly pasters of ; guilty but too often succeed in setting at defiance the sa- 
souls, and stood in no other relation to each other than as | gacity of the judge. I will display to the glare of noon 
fellow-labourers in the same vineyard. If this notion be | day the faults of our criminal informations, and the still 
utterly erroneous, the picture which Bishop Heber has here | greater errors of our penal code, so absurd in many of its 
drawn of himself, unust tend powerfully to correct it. If, | enactments. I will ask for alterations, revisions, and what 
on the other hand, it be in any respect just, he must be | I ask will be conceded ; because reason, come from where 
allowed, at all events, to have been a splendid exception. | it may, is always sooner or later understood. 1 will offer 
Weare willing to take it either way; though we must | important ameliorations in the regulations of s and 
say that we incline rather to the latter alternative—since | bagnes; and as I compassionate, more deeply another 
it is difficult to suppose, with all due allowance for preju- | can, the sufferings of my old companions in misery, con- 
dices, that our abstract idea of a bishop should be in such | demned or pardoned, I will probe the wound to the battom, 
flagrant contradiction to the truth, that one who was | and shall perhaps be the happy man who will offer toa 
merely a fair specimen of the order, should be most accu- | philanthropic legislator the only remedies which it is pos- 
rately characterized by precisely reversing every thing that | sible to apply, and which alone will be not temporizing, 
had entered into that idea. Yet this is manifestly the case | but effective. In delineations as varied as novel, 1 will 
with Bishop Heber, of whom we do not know at this mo- | give original traits of many classes of society, destitute as 
ment how we could give a better description, than by} yet of all civilization; attended by all that is hideous and 
merely reading backwards all we have ventured to set|infamous. I will mould with fidelity the physiognomy of 
down as characteristic of his right reverend brethren. | these ‘ paria castes,’ and I will so contrive that the neces- 
Learned, polished, and dignified, he was undoubtedly ; | sity of some institutions to purity them, as well as to rega- 
yet far morc conspicuously kind, humble, tolerant, and | late the manners of a portion of the people, shall result ; 
laborious—zealous for his church too, and not forgetful of | for having had closer and more frequent opportunities of 
his station; but remembering it more for the duties than | studying them than any other person, I can givéa more 
for the honours that were attached to it, and infinitely | exact account of them. I will satisfy curiosity on more 
more zealous for the religious improvement, and for the | heads than one; but that is not the end I aim at. . Cor- 
happiness, and spiritual and worldly good of his fellow- | ruption must be lessened by it—the blemishes on propriety 
creatures of every tongue, faith, and complexion: indul- | must be more rare—prostitution must cease to be the con- 
gent to all errors and infirmities; conscientiously diffident | sequence of certain peculiarities of situations and those 
of his own excellent judgment and never-failing charity ; | nameless depravities, so abhorrent that those who aban- 
looking on all men as the children of one God, on all | doned themselves to them have been placed out of the pale 
Christians as the redeemed of one Saviour, and on all | of the laws as a punishment for their outrage on morals, as 
Christian teachers as fellow-labourers, bound to help and | well as for the protection of the correct portion of society, 
encourage each other in their arduous and anxious task. | should disappear, or cease to be, by their infamous publi. 
His portion of the work, accordingly, he wrought faith-| city, a perpetual object of just offence to the man who 
fully, zealously, and well; and, devoting himself to his | obeys and respects the laws of nature. This is the apex of 
duty with a truly apostolical fervour, made no scruple to| crime; and to root it out the highest stations of society 
forego for its sake, not merely his personal ease and com- | must be assailed. Persons of exalted rank are tainted 
fort, but-thoge domestic affections which were ever 80 much | with this leprosy, which has lately spread to a dreadful ex- 
more valuable in his eyes, and in the end, we fear, con-|tent. At the sight of venerated names in the list of 
summating the sacrifice with his life! If such a charac- | modern Sardanapali, we can ‘but shudder at the frailty of 
ter be common among the dignitaries of the English | humanity; and yet this list makes mention only of those 
‘Church, we sincerely congratulate them on the'fact, and | who have been reduced to the necessity of sending for the 
bow our heads in homage and veneration before them. | police, or allowing them to interfere in the disgraceful 
If it be rare, as we fear it must be, in any church, we trust | scenes which they brought on by their own turpitude.” 
we do no oer ig service in yontig it out for honour and EEE aanaananneanmamaeeaeermmeene _ . 
imitation to all, in praying that:the example, in all its . 
parts, may promote the growth of similar viidien among The Mousew ife x 
all denominations of Christians, in every rage uf the world. HOMEMADE SOAP. 


vinoca. TO THE BDITOR. 3 

Vidocq, in the second volume of his Memoirs, threatens | S1R,—The following recipe for making snow soap is, per- 
to make some terrible exposures. He says—‘‘ It is, per- | haps, not so generally known asit deserves tobe. I beheve 
haps, from the period of the formation of the Brigade de | it was first used in Glasgow about six years since, and was 
Suraté, that the interest of these memoirs really com. | found to produce a very useful soap at an extremely. small 
mences. It may be thought that I have expatiated some- | cost. As it may be of service, I hope you will give the 
what too much at large on my personal affairs, but it was | recipe in your next paper.—Yours, A MILLER. 
a@ necessary preliminary that I should impart a knowledge | Jan. 26, 1829. 
of the vicissjtudes through which I have passed, to become _T10 MAKE SOAP FROM SNOW. 

ior whom was reserved the purging of theearth| To four pints of snow water add three pounds. of seap, 
of dire monsters, and cleansing out the Augean stable. I | white or brown, as you wish the produce, two ounces uf 
did not reach the eminence in a single day, but have fur- | 80da, two ounces of potashes, and six table spoonfuls oi 
nished a long career of observation and painful experience. | common salt. Put these ingredients into a pot to boil, 
Soon,—and I have given some trifling specimens of my | 2d, after boiling has commenced, cortinue to stir in one 
means to do so,—I will detail my labours, the efforts T | direction. After being boiled thirty or forty minutes, it 
have made, the perils I have confronted, the plots and | may be poured in vessels of a proper depth, and afterwards 
stratagems to which I have had recourse, to fuifil the ut- | cut in pieces of a convenient size for use.—From the above 
most of my duty, and to render Paris the safest residence | there will be about 16 1b. of soap.* 

* Query,—Does our correspondent mean Sco'ch pints ’— 
the thieves, and the signs by which they may be detzcted ; otherwise, the whole of the ingredients, exclusive of we J _ 
I will write of their manners and their habits; I will ex- —- of preparation, will not amouge, tg bait the 
plain their language and their costume, according to the : : I 
peculiarities oi each ; for thieves have a costume adapted | semmmnE RS 99 See 
to the enterprises in whieh they are engaged. I will pro- Tide Table. 



































pose infallible measures for the destruction of all rogueries, — 
and putting stop to the destructive skill of all tho:e; __2¢4% Morn. dh wee RaptnGe 
swindlers, cheats, impostors, &c. &c. who, in spite of | h.m.jh m.jft. in. 

Sainte Pelagie, and despite the useless and barbarous cus- | Tuesday .- 310 14/10 39/17 7 

tom of personal arrest (contrainte par corps), daily cheat Wednesday 411 3/11 2639 17 Nore Ome, So ae 
to the extent of millions (francs.) I will lay open all the Friday *Y 6012103521 7 | a 

modes and tactics practised by all these scoundrels to Saturday-. 7 0 57; 11321 4 | 

catch the gudgeons. I will do ‘all this, ay more;’ I yee 2 : Fo : a 7. | 5th Sund. after Epiphany. 
will mention by name the principal of them, and thus Tiesas) |"10 317) 34316 4 {Moon's First Quarter. 
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MR, BUCKINGHAMS' LECTURES ON THE ANTIQUITIES 
RESOURCES, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &c. &. OF THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


(Continued from our last.) 


LECTURE It. 
% : —>_— 

Qn commencing his second lecture, Mr. Buckingham 
wisde many acknowledgments for the warmth and kind- 
ties of his reception, and lamented that in consequence of 
the great variety of his subjects, he should necessarily 
have to treat of them in a rapid, cursory, and unsatisfac- 
tory manner, He would, bowever, attempt to condense 
his observations, though to de so in any thing like an 
efficient manner would be a far more difficult task than 
that of writing the Lord’s Prayer and Creed within 
compass of a sixpence. Mr. Buckingham then p c 
to treat of the climate, productions, &c. of 

ARABIA. 

Thig country is of a peninsular form; it has Syria on 
the north, the Indian Ocean and Red Sea on the West, 
the Persian Gulf on the east, and the Arabian Sea on 
theeouth. The contrast between A Arabia and Egypt is of 
the most remarkable kind; the latter country deriving all 
its fertility from the deposits of the Nile, is, in fact, the 
Creation of that river; the former, alang the whole of 
its extensive coast from Bussorah to Sueg, possesses not a 
siugle stream deserving the name of river, or even worthy 
to be called a rivulet, and, in consequence, presents an 
aspect of barrenness and sterility as remarkable as the fer- 
tility and abundance of Egypt. The principal divisions 
are Arabia Petrewa, or the Stony, Arabia Deserta, and 
Arabia Felix, or the Happy; but how the last portion 
acquired the name of happy seems to be a mystery, for its 
inhabitants have fewer of the means of happiness at their 
disposal than those of almost any other country with which 
we are acquainted. It can only be attributed to its being 
less sterile than Arabia Petra, which, on account of its 
barrenness, is uninhabitable. Its inhabitants are tolerably 
numerous; and these, by frequent changes of location, 
contrive to exist on a scantier supply of food than is the 
portion of any human beings. The country is ten times 
more extensive than Egypt, but not half so populous. 
The Arabs fix their tents and encampments in the neigh- 
bourhood of the yalleys, which afford a scanty vegeta- 
tion ; and when this is exhausted in one spot, they resort 
to another. The Peninsula is traversed by mountains, 
and consists of desert and mountainous tracts, and valleys, 
comparatively fertile, where the inhabitants find a scanty 
supply of food for themselves and provender for their 
cattle. The Red Sea, which forms its boundary on the 
west, is supposed to derive its name from a species of weed, 
which is known to the Hebrews by a name synonymous 
with red weed ; another supposition is, that the name is 
derived from the colour of the mountains bordering upon 
the river; at all events, the colour of the water has had 
no share in the composition of the name, for that is more 
clear and transparent than the waters of any other seas, 
except, perhaps, those of the West Indies. Such is its 
clearness, that the coral reefs are distinctly perceptible at 
the depth of twenty-five fathoms ; and if a ship be lying 
at anchor in the same depth of water, the sailors can dis- 
tinguish what, in nautical phrase, is termed a foul cable. 

The ANTIQUITIES of Arabia are extremely few. At 
the head of the Red Sea the country branches off in two 
divisions; at the extremity of one fork is situated Suez, 
and at the other Ezion Gheber, which was the chief port 
of Solomon, whence his ships departed for Tarsig and 
India, to carry on the commeree described in the Pre. 
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_ | verbs, from which commerce were derived the riches of 


Solomon. Another remnant of antiquity is the Caaba, 
at Mecca, which is a black stone sacred to Mahomet, and 
which is devoutly kissed, and regarded with great reve- 
rence by the pilgrims to bis tomb. This stone is covered 
with hieroglyphics, which being transcribed by a cele- 
brated traveller, were found to be of precisely the same 
character as the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and this is con- 
sidered a proof that the ancient Egyptians had penetrated 
into Arabia, The mountains situated in the Desert of 
‘Wandering, where the Israelites, under Moses, sojourned 
so long whilst travelling towards the Holy Land, also 
present seme most interesting vestiges of antiquity. It was 
formerly reported that there was writing on the mountains 
in this desert, in a character which none understood, and 
which was, in fact, that in which the Pentateuch was 
originally written, a character so. completely lost, that not 
so much as its description was known, the Chaldaic being 
used as its substitute. In the early part of the last cen- 
tury, it became an gbject of great curiosity to ascertain, 
if possible, whether these inscriptions had been made by 
the Israelites during their wanderings in the desert, or 
MRot; and so anxious was Bishop Clogher to determine 
‘this point, that he actually made a journey thither at his 


“}own expense, and took copies of the inscriptions, en- 


gravings from which ere now preserved in the Bodleian 
library, at Oxford. There is every reason to believe that 
these writings had really the origin ascribed to them. 
Mount Horeb and Sinai, where the Almighty conversed 
with Moses, are. also objects of great interest. Myos 
Hormes, to the west of the Red Sea, was a Grecian set- 
tlement, and appears to have been established tor com- 
mercial purposes, 

The CuimaTE of Arabia is excessively hot; from the 
peculiarity of its situation, and the scarcity of aoisture, 
the temperature is always ten or fifteen degrees hotter 
than that of other countries lying in precisely the. same 
latitude. The beat is frequently 130 deg. under tents, in 
the daytime, and even in the night I have known the 
thermometer range as high a8 120 degrees, Ladies and 
gentlemen who are ready to expire in @ temperature of 
80 or $2 degrees, may form some notion of the enjoyments | 


of an Arabian summer at 130, The hot winds, or blasts/:n 
of the.desert, are not, so pestilential and mortal, as they 'y 


two humps is much longer in the body, is stronger, has 
long hair, and is an inhabitant of Bactria, a much colder 
country; Providence has rendered both suited to the cli- 
mate of the countries they were intended to inhabit. The 
principal distinction between the two: animals is the uses 
to which they are put; the animal with oné hump is used 
asa beast of burden, and jts name is derived from an 
Arabic word signifying an aptness for such purpose ; that 
with two is used for speed, and also derives its name from 
its qualities ;—thus, we ourselves train some of our horses 
to speed, others as beasts of burden; and the distinction 
between the horses so employed is about the same as that 
which exists between the camel and the dromedary. The 
burden borne by the camel varies from 800lb. to 1000lb., 
and, from its capacity to bear this during long and toil. 
some journeys, with a very scanty supply of provisions or 
water, ittis termed by the Arab the Shig of the Desert. 
The speed of the dromedary is very great ; I have, myself, 
between sunrise and sunset, performed a journey of ninety 
miles upon the back of one of them ; snd when hard 
pressed, they will go over upwards. of a hundred miles 
within the same period. Nothwithstanding this extra. 
ordinary speed, their pace, in consequence of their large 
yielding feet, which are unshod, and the softness of the 
sands over which they travel, is a very easy one, and much 
less fatiguing than the ambling of a lady’s poney ; indeed, 
after riding ninety miles on one of them, I have expe-, 
rienced less fatigue than I have felt after walking twice ar 
thrice between the Waterloo Hotel and the Exehange. 


The breed of horses in Arabis is the best and finest in the’ 


‘world ; the chief excellencies of our own hunters and rac 
ate derived from their Arabian bleod. It is not a jit 
remarkable, that a country which scarcely affords » suff 
ciency of food for the temperate Arab and the abstemign 
camel, should produce the best and most beautiful ha 
but, indeed, it appears from the researches of an offic 
recently despatched by the Emperor of Russia to ingui 
into the subject, with a view to the improvement of 
own cavalry, that just in proportion to the aridiy. o 


beauty, and excellence of the horse. The ig 


are represented. They are certainly very enervating )foA 


and injurious; but @man.may breathe them without his 
doing 90 being followed by. immediatedeath. On the moun- 
tains inthe province of Yemen, there is ice in considerable 
quantities, notwithstanding the great heat of the plains, 
and it is impossible to conceive’ a more delicious refresh- 
ment than it forms, when fainting under the ardour of an 
Arabian sun. 

Of the ANIMALS of Arabia, the most numerous and the 
most useful is the camel, from which the Arab derives all 
the advantages which we receive from the services of the 
horse, the cow, the sheep, the goat, and almost all the 
domestic animals we can name. Having, Ny their pecu- 
liar construction, the. faculty of subsisting on a ecantier 
supply of food:ef the coarsest description, than any other 
animal, even the wastes of Arabia supply sufficient forage 
for their subsistence; and they gre extremely numerous. 
The.camel is a strong » and patient beast of burden; its 
wilk provides systenance for the Arab, his children, an and 
occasionally for his horses ; when dead, its flesh, which, 
however, is rather coarse, forms a nutritive article of food ; 
its skin is converted into water vessels, and used for other 
purposes; and its bones are fashioned into various kinds 
of domestic utensils. The dromedary is represented by 
naturalists as a species entirely distinct from the camel, 


the latter being characterized by them as the animal with 


one bymp, or protuberance, on the back, and the former. 
as that with two. They. are.so represented by Buffon. 
They are, however, by n0 means distinct races. Thecamel 
with one huup is peculiar to Africa; it is. very tall, has 





long, elender legs, and long neck and short hair, the cha- 
ractoriatic of animals inhabiting a hot climate; that with 





‘h is Se considered as one of th 
family, and treated as such; and the affectionate c: 
with which his wants are attended to, in health and si 
ness, produces a affection between the anim 
and the family ; the former is as gentle as a lamb, af 
has not s single vice; the children of the family ply 


as careful not to injure them as the tenderest tic 
could be. Children of the tenderest years mount up 
his back, and ride him ; I have myself seen a child of 
years old bestride a creature full of fire and spirit, and 
with no other bridle than a cord, gallop into the desert, 
and return uninjured. Goats are plentiful ; but owing to. 


the absence of pasture, Arabia bas neither sheep nor cows. 


Dogs are very numerous, for though the. Arabs regard 
them as unclean animals, and have a religious aversion 
towards them, they are tolerated on accounit of their useful 
qualities i in keeping watch and giving warning of the be 
proach of an enemy, Quails are very nurherpus, and 

form an article of food, as do also the locusts, which, 
offensive and disgusting as they seem, are collected 
together, dried, salted, and laid up for winter store, 
and they are esteemed excellent food, fit for the tables of 
princes. A flight of locusts, far from being regarded sea 
calamity, as it is in other countries, in Arabia is looked 
upon asa great blessing, and when driven from Egypt, 
they ate destroyed by the heat and aridity of ‘the climate, 
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thus collected. The vegetables are very few; the date 
tree, however, is very abundant, and its fruit furnishes a 
highly nutritive article of subsistence, which, from its cen- 
taining much nourishment in a small compass, is pecu- 
liarly suited to the habits of the Arabs: of the tree itself, 
but little use is made ; the leaves, interwoven with camel’s 
hair, are used in the covering of their huts; and, on the 
sea-coast, the wood is used for rafts for the fisherman, a 
for which, owing to its heaviness, it is very little 
suited. ‘The accacia is a thorny tree, of which a few are 
t6 be found in the desert. The grapes of Yemen are very 
abundant and excellent, and form an article of commerce. 
Coffee, the. most valuable of the vegetable products of 
Arabia, is grown chiefly on the hills around Mocha, and 
in this neighbourhood the population is greater, and better 
supplied with the necessaries and comforts of life than in 
any other part of Arabia. This is a practical illustration 
of the benefits of commerce, one of the ten thousand ad- 
vantages of which is to give a motive for skill and industry 
to turn the products of the soil to the best advantage; it 
promotes an advantageous intercourse between men re- 
siding at opposite corners of the globe; extends every- 
where the diffusion of knowledge, and is, therefore, the 
foundation of wealth, the parent of the knowledge re- 
guisite for a proper use ‘of wealth, and the promoter of the 
general welfare and happiness of mankind, 
TheMivERAL PRODUCTIONS of Arabia consist of lime- 
stone, sandstone, granite, ahd porphyry. The porphyry 
wih in the construction of the temples of ancient Egypt 
brought ‘hence. From the splendid descriptions to be 
Kod in the ** Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” it has 
imagined that Atabia produced gems ané precious 
sopes in great number and. variety ;, but it has been ascer- 
taided, that, : ‘with the exception of the emerald, all these 
were imported from India. 
¢ POPULATION consiétsof Arabs, with the single ex- 
of the. Jews, who inhabit Mount Horeb. The 
all profess Mahometanism, but are divided into 
t sects, the chief of which are the Soonnees and the 
Waliabees. The Turks of Constantinople belong to the 
sect. These two sects may be. regarded as the 
ts and Catholics of the East; the difference in 
‘theif Coctrines is very slight, but here, as in m 
‘@untties, it seems to be the rule that the ne 
@pprosch each other, the greater is to be 
i between.them. As the Wahabeés,: a‘ 


» had risen’ to great power and eminence, it may not 


uninteresting to describe them a little more particularly. 
ey derive their name from the originator of their sect, 

Il Wahab, who first promulga' | doctrines about 
year 1770 or 1780. The principal cause which led'to 
formation of the new seet,'was the dissatisfaction ‘and 

¢ with which the Arabs’ of the eastern part of the 
witry viewed the change in their brethren of the west, 
zr temperance..and moderation to an immoderate 
prejudicial addiction .to setisual'enjoyments. The 
Wahabees. commenced by denouncing the honours paid te 
the body ‘ifid’ tomb of a dead prophet, as: improper and 
slat because, though whilst living, im consequence 
of ‘his ffribe mission, he was worthy of greater honour 
and. feveretic ‘than other men, when dead the distinction 
atid it could be nothing less than impiety and 
crilege to erect temples to the meinory of a dead man. 
The reformer of the Mahometan doctrine obtained 80 
many disciples, that he soon mustered a force sufficient to 
B9 to Mecca, where he demolished the caaba, or black- 
one, regarded with so much reverence by the pilgrims ; 
up the: tombs, and said that the whole earth being 


he temple of God's power and glory, and proper for His | 


hip, it was pr terous to erect temples and make 
images to places, as if God could only be 
essed in some particular spot. So rational a doctrine 
nade rapid progress, and the reformer soon passed on to 
Medina, whete he met with still more striking success, 
is rapid progress baving aroused the fears and jealousy 


from Turkey to drive the Wahabees out of Mecca and 


military skill, were overcome, and they are now con- 
siderably diminished both in numbers and zeal. About 
forty or fifty thousand of them are encamped on the banks 
of the Persian Gulf, where, by means of their piratical 
boats, they do considerable injury to commerce. The 
Jews are very few in number, and reside chiefly on the 
mountains near Sinai. They are supposed to have so- 
journed here since the dispersion of the ten tribes. 

The Cu1EF Towns are Suez, Yambo, Mocha, Jedda, 
Bussorah, Mecca, Medina, &c. Bussorah was once the 
splendid emporium of the commerce of the east. Der- 
rya, though a large and populous town, was not known 
even by name ten years'ago.’ Suez derived ail its wealth 
and importance from being situated on the neck of land 
through which the canal, so much celebrated, was cut, 
and from the exaction of a toll upon all vessels: passing 
through the canal. There is great difficulty now in find- 
ing any traces of such'canal. The formation Of a modern 
one would be found perfectly practicable, provided the 
state of Egypt warranted the labour and expense with 
which it must be attended. The first consequence of such 
a canal would be to expedite, considerably, the intercourse 
witb India, which would be found very useful in the con- 
veyance of intelligence, and the carriage of light goods, 
and would be productive of very great advantages to com- 
merce. It is to be hoped that we shall live to see modern 
enterprise and ingenuity carry this desirable project into 
execution. Jedda is chiefly remarkable as being the depét 
of the commerce conducted during the ‘annual pilgrimages 
to Mecca, every pilgrim carrying with him merchandise 
of some description, in order to combine his temporal 
advantages with his spiritual improvement. There are 
assembled together here, people from every quarter of the 
world where the Mahometan religion is professed, and 
there is nothing whatever to prevent an Englishman or 
other European, from joining the train, provided he as- 








}sumes the appearance of a Mahometan; for as their reli- 


gion is professed by people of every complexion, from the 
dark negro to the fair Georgian or Circassian, ‘there is no 





people on earth with whim: a stranger might mingle with 


lets danger of detection than with them. Under pretence 
lof being a Mahometan, any traveller may get to Mecca; 
rand even his ignorance of the language of the country 


will be no obstacle whatever to his doing so, since ver; 
many of the pilgrims from different parts of the world do 
not understand a syllable of it. At the time of the pil- 
grimage, Mecca has frequently more thati'a million of 
visitors within the walls and encamped in the neighbour- 
hood, and it is impossible to imagine a scene more 
busy and animated than the one there presented. The 
inhabitants of different climes there display their mer- 
chandise, and I wish the good people of Liverpool 
and Manchester were there with their commodities, the 
superiority of which, both in point of quality and cheap- 
ness, would enable our countrymen to carry on a very 
advantageous competition with the Mahommedan traders. 
(Great applause.) To effect this consummation nothing 
more is requisite than the removal of the prejudice and ig- 
norance which now obstruct it. “Did goods of English ma- 
nufacture but once find their way to the annual fair at 
Mecca, and were each pilgrim to carry with him to his 
home but a small package, it is scureely possible to con- 
ceive how widely the knowledge of their superiority, and 
the desire for their possession, would be disseminated. 
The intercourse, too, could not but be highly advanta- 
geous in a moral point of view; for, by the spread of infor- 
mation in the truths of. science and art, which, being de- 
monstrated, compel man to believe whether he will or not, 
the truths of religion would be inculcated with far greater 
advantage and effect. In illustration I_may mention 
a fact occurring within my own experience. Happening 
to be travelling with a caravan to Jedda and Mecca, on the 
way down I was a good deal in-the sotiety of an intelli- 





thé western Mahometans, « large army was detached jgent Mahometan merchant, a native of Fes, the capital of 





Morocco: his having thus come from the western extre- 


Medina. The latter, being inferior to their atitagonists in mity of Africa, to visit the ** Holy City,” was a sufficient 


| proof that he wasa zealous and stanch believer in the 
Mahometan doctrine. Having ascertained that he 
would listen, without being offended, to any objections I 
might make to his religion, I asked him-if-it had-never’ 
occurred to him that his religion was not intended'to be 
universal, and that it could not possibly bé universally” 
adopted. He replied that it had never occurred to him ; 
and that could this be proved, it would shock his confidence 
in the origin of his religion, since it was scaaleail that 
that could be divine were it not of universal : 

it would be hard indeed to require that all 

do that which was only practicable to a part. . ‘* Well, 
replied, ‘‘ you Mahometans are as ec ba geo: 
graphy as you are of most other things, otherwise 
you would know that there are countries where there is 
light six months in the year, and darkness the other six; in 
other words, the sun is six months above the horizon with- 
out setting, and six months below it without rising, so that 
there is but one day and one night in the year. Now 
every Mahometan is expressly enjoined during the Ra- 
‘Madan to abstain fiom every article of meat and drink 
from the rising to the setting of the sun, an injunction the 
fulfilment of which, in the countries I have named, is 
plainly impossible.” He said it was impossible there 
should be such a country, but I having demonstrated the 
fact to him, the argument had such an effect upon him, > 


that, instead of proceeding to the temple at Mecca,—tlie ~ 


object of his long and weary pilgrimage, he ‘at 
Jedda, transacted his business there, returned to Fez, and 
néver went to Mecoaat all. ( Applause.) Thereis, there- 
fore, no presumption in the supposition that the extension 

of commercial intercourse will lead to the dissemination of 
knowledge and the blessings of true religion. ( Applause.) 

Mocha is famous for the coffee which grows upon the bills 

around it. At Mocha there is a singular circumstance re- 

‘specting the cultivation and use of this fragrant berry, 

which deserves to be mentioned. In most other places the 

cultivators consume a portion of the produce of their la- 

bour and skill, and dispose of the rest ; but at Mocha they 

send all their coffee away ; not a single grain of it is used 

within fifty miles round the place where it is produced.— 

They have an idea that coffee is of too heating @ nature; 

they, therefore, take the outer shell, of which they make 

a kind of bitter infusion, and this they drink, and send 

away the berry. 

The ComMERCE of Arabia consists of the exportation 
of some of the productions described, and the importation | 
of what can be got in exchange; but such are the 
difficulties thrown in the way by monopoly, that it is 
inconsiderable, and must remain so until our countrymen 
get amongst them to teach them better thi: 

The Government in the division of Arabia, termed 
Yemen, is monarchical ; in Mecca it is aristocratical ; and 
in the interior it isin the hands of the Sheiks, or petty 
princes, each of whom is at the head of a species of re- 
public. This pre-eminence the Sheik holds so long as he 
behaves well, and loses when he is guilty of any mis- 
conduct; and when the popular voice demands his de- 
gradation, he never ventures to resist it. In consequence 
of the great kindness and attention towardg their people, 
the Sheiks are very popular, and the more so as they draw 
from their subjects neither tithe, tax, tribute, nor contri- 
bution of any kind. In manners the Arabs are as simple 
and patriarchal as can be.conceived ; the description of the 
wanderings of Abraham, or Joseph is an exact picture of 
the mode of life adopted by the Arabs of the present day. 
Their chief occupation is attending on their flocks. The 
females, like Sarah, or those mentioned by Homer, are 
exemplary in the performance of household duties. The 
daughters and wives of the Sheiks are, in this respect, and 
in the exercise of hospitality, as much engaged as those 
of the inferior people. In fact, here, as in every other 
country, I have always found the females the representa- 
tives of all that is excellent and kind. (Great Applause.) 
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Their marriages are managed in a manner somewhat. 
repulsive to English ideas. They seldom or never see 
each other, and converse but little before they are mar- 


ried, but as they are always connected previously by 


links of relationship, that connexion is deemed suffi- 
cient. Yet though this mode of conducting marriages 
seem sordid and unnatural, domestic infidelity is 
more rare in Arabia than in any other country; and such 
a thing as an ungrateful child is never heard of. The 
attention of fathers and mothers towards their children, 
adkthe gra pd affection of the children in return, 
ption delightful ; and so close are the ties 
(arab family, that there is not one member 
pen a hundred that would not lay down his life for 
ithe rest. The Arabs, though privileged to take two, 
or even four wives, generally confine themselves to 
one, pot from any doubt of the propriety of increasing the 
number, but from an idea that one wife will be more use- 
ful than many, or, as they say themeelves, that it is better to 
have one wife to help them, than three to be helped. It is 
very unusual for an Arab to have more than one wife, and, 
in my own experience, I never knew an instance of it.—- 
The caravans may be freighted in the same manner as the) 
ships in other countries, the owners providing every thing 
necessary for the journey, and supplying a force adequate 
to the protection of the travellers, and to force the way 
»» through the desert. The plunder, however, of caravans, 
x<_... of the Desert, is by no means so frequent 


fe sepresented to be, and it arises almost always 
of the travellers to pay the tax, or 
oul, a by the Arabs, in consideration of the 


of the travellers through their country. This 









or; , 






OO a : tow demanded from long established usage, 


end it i in fact, nothing more than what is invariably 
manded in other countries under the same pretext. 
Arab contends that he has the same right to levy 
contributions on those who pass through his deserts as 
others have to impose duties on the ships or commodities 
of merchants; but the European traveller says to him, 


of the scriptural virtue of hospitality, that a man may pass 
trom one end of the country to the other with not a sixpence 
in his pocket, and have all his wants provided for, with- 
out being once upbraided for his poverty, and almost 
without its being known that he is poor. 

Mr. Buckingham then passed on to the consideration of 
Palestine and Syria, but we shall postpone his remarks 
on these countries till next week. 





So ) 
: A SPEAKING DOG, 

The editor of the Dumfries Courier, a very respectable 
gentleman, has put it on record, that he has heard a do; 
speak distinctly. Perhaps he will not be believed, but 
we do not hesitate to give full credit to the fact. If & 
person had never heard a parrot or starling speak, it would 
not have been an easy matter to persuade him that those 
birds could distinctly pronounce not only words, but 
whole sentences. Our brother editor asks who ever heard 
before of a speaking dog? To which we reply, that we 
have heard“ef such a curiosity, confirmed by the testi- 
mony of the great Leibnitz, the mathematician, and 
others. The dog could utter thirty words.—We. shall 
Dent week give some further particulars of the phenomenon, 
and for the present shall content ourselves with a short 
extract from the Dumfries Courier. 

** Our readers have all seen or heard of parrots, jays, 
and starlings, that chatter a few words by rote; but did 
any of them ever hear of a speaking dog? We dare say 
not; yet true it is and of verity, that such a phenomenon 
actually exists at the house of Mr. » writer, Dum- 
fries, who has only one motive for wishing that his name 
may be kept out of ** the papers,” that of averting the an- 
noyance arising from multitudinous calls, and reiterated 
inquiries. But this chariness, on his part, does not affect 
the prowess of his dog, and the moment we heard of such 
an extraordinary animal, we paid our respects to him, in 
company with Mr. James M‘Whir, merchant. His name 
is Wellington, his size moderate, his shape handsome, his 
species a cross, called the Dutch pug; and we are 
most solemnly, (Mr. M‘Whir, when questioned, will do 
the same,) that we heard him repeat ounce the 
word William, nearly as distinctly as it was enun- 
ciated by the human voice.” AS 











* You are an impudent rascal in making this d d; 
you have no legitimate Government, and you can show us 
no authority for this impost.” This refnsal leads to fur- 
ther contention ; the sword is drawn to settle the dispute, 
and if the travellers be overcome, they pay dearly for their 
rashness. The conduct of the Arabs, with some slight 
modifications, is precisely that which we ourselves adopt, 
and yet we call them plunderers and robbers for merely 
enforcing a demand which they consider just. The most 
striking qualities in the character of the Arab, are his 
independence and love of liberty. Gibbon, in his’ beau- 
tiful descrtption of Arab life, ascribes these qualities to the 
Arab’s poverty, and his iftaecessible deserts, which keep 
him far froni the contamination of luxury, and the debase- 
ment of mental or corporeal slavery. The Arab himself 
is conscious that he owes his independence to the sterility 
of his deserts, and these he would not exchange for a more 
fertile land ;—for, without liberty, he would not id 
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life worth possessing. Hospitality is another of his virtues, 
in praise of which it is impossible to say too much. I 
have, myself, journeyed amongst them a distance of 7 or 
800 miles without expending so much as half-a.crown, and 
this not from any unwillingness to pay for what I received, 
but in consequence of their absolute refusal to receive any 
remuneration for it. Hospitality to the stranger is one of 
their most sacred duties. On approaching an Arab encamp- 
ment, it isa compliment to go-directly to the tent of the 
Sheik ; if this be neglected, the traveller is informed of his 
mistake, but if he persist in his error, it is considered an 
affront by the whole tribe. The Sheik appears to possess 
wealth only to give it to the stranger; the father hastens 
to salute him, the eldest son to take his horse, the wife and 
daugliter to provide him refreshment, and in the family all 
his wants are attended to; he may stay as long as he pleases, 
and, on his departure, the greatest insult he can give is the 
offer of money, or money’s worth, in payment for his en- 




















tertainment. So implicitly do the Arabs obey the dictates 








“| 200 Correspondents.” ~~, 


{Mathematical Department. 


(Continued from our last.) 
et ‘ 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE, 

66. By Mr. T. Todd.—Having the end of a circular 
vessel to gauge, whose diameter was inaccessible, I mea. 
sured within it a chord AB=—=65 inches, F then set off 
on AB, AE=20 inches; I also measured another chord 
CD=75 inches, which cut the former. at right angles in 
E. From these data the area of the circle may be as, 
certained, and a new property of the circle will be dis. 
covered.® = 

67. By Mr. C. Holt, Park-road, Chorley.—Two men 
engaged to roll a cylindrical stone up a plane which in. 
clined 80° to the plane of the horizon, by means. of a 
Prop or support six inches Jong, which, when placed in 
the most favourable position, would just keep the cyligder 
from rolling down the plane. What was the eter 
of the cylinder ? 

68. By Mr. C. Holt.—Suppose the national debt, now 
consisting of about 800,000,000 of » to be paid off 
with 100 equal yearly Se pe including interest and 
part of stock unpaid. Find the amount of such equal pay- 
ment, the interest of the stock unpaid being 5' per cent. 
per annum ? 


Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill-street, 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 





* The Committee leave to refer Mr. T 
Maer ny beg ‘odd to Book 3, 
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an8.—We shall, next week, insert ‘the 
. by D. In the meantinie, if D. will 
the experiment, he will find it no easy matter to 


perfectly water-tight dress. It is next to. 

prevent the pm oozing in through the sea 
small soever may be. Bat we have a nore 
rious ) to the scheme, ‘which we shall 
tion in our next. oo feet 


We have been favoured with several communications 
W. P. one of which appears ih this day's Ka 
have not had leisure to peruse them, but we have a pr 
timent that the majority of them will prove 
our work. We notice the injunction respecting 
of insertion, which shall not be disregarded. 

Mr. B am’s Lect —Our very ample report of this 

gentleman's interesting course of lectures, which will te 

extended through several more numbers of the K: 

must be our apology for the postponement of eoied ll 

nal and compiled articles, including Bishop Wilkins’ Mathe'& 

matical Magic, and the French version of the Economy of 

Human Life. They will both be completed, however, with- 

in our eurrent yolume. 

Proresson Lestiz’s New Tuzony,—The article on this sub- 

ject, recommended by Attendant, was in thé hands ef o 

eompositors before we were favoured with his suggestion. 

Tue Art OF Paintinc.—We have in reserve, for next week, 

an interesting article on this subject. 

A SoLpier’s Fungra shall appear next week. It is, we 

sume, a continuation of the Essay on Death in our prese 

publication. x 

Curious Property oF NuMBERS.—We shall, in our next, in 

duce a very extraordinary discovery respecting the pro 

of figures. 
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